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“THE GENESEE FARMER. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 30, 1834. 





On the Grub Worm or Cut 
WORM. 

I write in compliance with the request of the 
Luzerne county “ Farmer” at page 250. The 
grub or cut worm has never been so numerous 
in any neighborhood where I have resided, as to 
endanger our crops Of corn; so that I know but 
little of them in an agricultural point of view ; 
but with the manners of those which ravage our 
gardens in the spring and early part of summer, 





{am well acquainted. There appear to be se-/| 


itle-page and Index, at the low price of] |corn in ashes, It is supposed that the ashes, ad- 
42,50, or $2.00 if payment is made at the time of hering t 


SL — — ——$_—— 





use Of precautionary means, by rolling the seed 







he, render it unpalatable to the 
cut worm. ~ hese means have actually answer- 
purpose, and have facilitated the 


vegetation of the plant. There is another reme- 
dy which has also proved destructive to the cut 


require replanting. Some farmers have made} 


aeeeeeentenedenen 











furrows together; and was careful that none of 
the furrows fell back, to give the worm any 
chance of getting up the ridge. In order that 
there should be no marks made to enable the 
|wormscto get to the hills of corn, I got a lighi 
cart and put a man in it to drive the horse and a 
boy to move the poles, and that made a sufficient 
mark to plant my corn: the cut worms have noi 





worm, and a preservative to the tender plant of 
corn, viz. when the plant is just piercing the soil, | 
jtake a tea spoonful of slacked lime (or even 
| more will do noharm) and scatter iton the plant. 
[Or] roll the seed corn in slacked lime, it will 





destroyed one hill in a thousand. There ategreat 
quantities of them which feed on the grass; and 
one would suppose, to see where they have eat 
en the grass, that sheep had been in. Spots ere 
eaten entirely bare. They have suffered very 








‘produce the same result.” 

“TI had a field of corn ploughed last fall late. 
in the season, it having been a clover ficld,— 
with a view of preventing the grub or cut worm 
from destroying the plant this spring; but I find 
that the worm is even worse in this field thus pre- | 
pared, than it is in fields that were broke up ear-| 
ily in the spring for corn”? From J. Gardner) 
lof York county. Page 195-6. 
On the last paragraph Judge Pelers makesthe | 








veral different kinds of cut worms however; and || foilowing comments: “It wili be found however, | 


| 


;much by getting into the furrows, which are so 
deep that the grubs have not been able to ge! 
lout.” 
ro : aa! s iP 
There is one way that will in my opinion 
completely destroy the worm: In the spring as 
soon as it makes its appearance,burn your grown: 
jin any way you can :— where there is no furzy 
'grass, it would be worth while to have straw o1 
leaves. Be careful not to burn to soon in the 
'spring before the worm makes its appearance.” 
From J. Gibbons of Delaware county. Page 


itis not improbable that the army worni of the||ihat the balance of facts is favorable to the prac || 199-200 


western States, belongs to the same family or ge- 
ius. Thomas Say our celebrated entomologist, 
in a letter to the late Judge Peters, written in the 
vutumn of 1817, says, ‘“ Early in the summer, | 
received from a highly respectable source, which 


tice of fall ploughing, well executed; and espe | 


cially if Zime be applied and well harrowed in. | 
Some who plough deep and well in the spring,| 
find lime to repel or destroy the grub in a great, 
degree. But the fact of fall ploughing being al 


} 





xcept in matters of natural history (in which it 


. . . | 
remedy or preventive, is all essential. It may) 


“ W. Graham, Esq. of Chester, has a corn field 
‘uninjured by the cut worms which are in great 
plenty in his field, owing to ar accidental growth 
of buckwheat, which he suffers to remain till the 
grub has passed away. The worms are found 
}among the buckwheat, and in tufts of sorrel, in 


. i} . 
s often necessary to doubt the evidence of our|/not always succeed; nor does any other agricul-| great numbers while the corn hills are entirely 
senses,) | sheuld have relied on without hesita-||tural operation. The cut worms may be as they, free from them.” From Judge Peters. Page 
tion, a Tipula or Crane fly as the parent of these||have been, overwhelmingly destructive and nu-} 200, 


vrubs, with every assuraice that there could not 
possibly be a mistake, as the worms had been 


| 
|| merous, so as Occasionally to baffle every human 


‘Mort; but there is no justification for neglecting | 


| ‘« The ravages of the cut worm in this neigh- 
‘borhood, have exceeded all former experience. | 


. } . . . | 
selected, fed, and carefully observed, during their) any thing which has been successful in multitudes|' jaye been trying to discover some means by 


progress to the perrect staTe. However ab- of instances ; or for practicing bad tillage by ‘which the corn may be protected, and the worm 
surd this appeared, it induced me to pay some|| what is called listing, or throwing up a few fur-|' destroyed. 1 propose to take a pair of narrow 
\ttention to the thing, the result of which was a) rows of the sod and leaving the rest of the field || cart of chair wheels, securing on the outside of 


perfect conviction that the parents were Two, 
(HREE, 07 MORE species of MOTHS, 4s was at first 
supposed. Mr Sumuel R. Wetherill of Burling- 
‘on presented me since with Two different spe- 
ies of the genus Noctua which he obtained from 
these grubs; and finally 1 have the pleasure to 
return my thanks to Mr. Thomas R. Peters for 
\ THIRD species,” 

“ The Philadelphia Society for promoting Ag- 
‘iculture” in that year requested through the me- 
lium of the newspapers, information respecting 
‘he ravages of the cut worm on Indian corn; 
‘nd various communications of this kind were 
published in the 4th volame of its “ Memoirs.” 
tis a rare book however ; and by placing some 
*xtracts before the readers of the Genesee Far- 
‘ner, | hope to perform a service that will at once 
prove useful and acceptable. 

“'S. Preston, Esq. mentions a fact of his own 
‘nowledge, having repeatedly practiced it, that 
‘ring @ musket near the grownd, over gurden 
heds infested by the black grub, which annoy 
ind cut off cabbage and other plants, will kill 
‘lem by the concussion in the air, or some cause 
Producing the effect.” Page 189. 

“The grub, or cut worm as it is generally 
camel, has done injury to an alarming extent. 
“ome fields of corn are entirely destroyed, and 


‘unploughed. This may be sometimes apparent- 
‘ly warranted by the event as to the grub; but to 


imeet one occasional misfortune, we should not|! 


'lestablish a reprehensible habit of permanent hos- 
''tility to the foundation of all good husbandry.” 
'| Page 196-7. 

“ A farmer is now with me who says he has 
‘planted his corn the ¢hird time this season, and 
finished yesterday only,——the grub having near- 
ly destroyed the whole that was in seven acres 
He also relates that his veighbor’s field of about 
twelve acres, separated only by a fence, is quite 
good; and except about ten hills, he has not been 
obliged to replant at all. 

“Both fields were ploughed last season, and 
cultivated alike in all respects; but his neighbor’s 
field being overgrown with wood grass, it was 
burned off last fall before pioughing. He knows 
no other method of accounting for the different 
state of the corn in the two fields; and I mention 
this fact as it may throw some jight upon a mat- 
ter, very interesting not only to our agriculturists, 
but to all the inhabitants of these states.” From| 
W. Poole of Brandywine. Page 198, 

‘Late in the month of March I ploughed a 
twelve acre field all up and harrowed it weil.— 
The cut worm destroyed the whole of the corn. 


the rim or tire, two or four projections somewhat 
similar to the tooth or cog of a mill wheel; and 
so formed as to impress in the earth a hole four 
‘inches in depth, and of an elliptical form, which 
\will be made by tapering the tooth from the fou 
‘sides to the center. 

| “ The wheels thus prepared are to be taken 
\through the field by a horse, immediately afte: 
|planting, in directions alternately opposite, that 
\in going and returning they will track and make 
‘the holes on each side of two rows of corn. 
‘Should the number of holes made in going and 
returning one way over the fleld, be insufficient, it 
| may be proper to cross at right angles to the first 
‘course. Thus will the wheel tracks and holes 
‘be so numerous as to render it very difficult if not 
impossible for the worm to arrive at the corn. It 
|may appear strange that these vermin can crawl 
up the sides of aclean tincup, and are yet una- 
ble to raise themselves up the inclined sides of a 
very shallow trench, if the ground be light and 
crumbling. These facts I have ascertained by 
experiments. —{> I can state that I have had 
'the plan in operation, and find 1T ANSWERS COM- 
‘pLeTeLy.” From P. Shee of Delaware county! 
Page 202-3. 

‘* No previous preparation of maize will pre- 








I ploughed about eight acres, by backing two 











vent the cut worm. Holes made near the plant: 
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have destroyed inconceivable multitudes ; and so | Summer Flowers. 
have perpendicular sided narrow trenches be- | Un a letter of the 16th instant.) 
tween thecorn field and the grass or clover land. || The Chinese Trumpet flower (Bignonia gran- 
Amos Harvey, a respectable farmer on Brandy-| diflora) is magnificent. I have no shrub at ore, 
wine, speaks of many bushels being taken in this || season that will bear a comparison. Its large | 
manner by aperson in his neighborhood.” From )| flowers in large panicles, terminating slender| 
Henry Cox of Chester county. Page 205-6. branches several feet in length gglilillie re grace, 
“{ recommend digging holes about ten inches || fully curved and often waving inde breeze, make 
square ip someof the furrows, say eight or ten in| a singular and beautiful display. It is doubtful 
a furrow; and if the worms are very numerous, | if it would flourish in a cooler climate than ours 5 
in every eighth or tenth furrow. I have known | but as the stems increase in diameter, it becomes | 
one hundred worms caught in many holes for a | hardier; and I have no doubt of its doing well 
number of nights in succession. As the worms | wherever our native Trumpet flower will suc- 
don’t begin to travel until about the 10th of May, | ceed. 
1 would incline to plant about the 6th, and imme- || The latter (B. radicans) is also a fine shrub, | 
diately muke a hole in each hill with an instru- climbing up any support by means of its radicles | 
ment similar to a surveyor’s staff with an iron | or fibrous roots which protrude from the stems. | 
socket on it. By making a hole about three espet These proceed from each joint in two clusters or| 
es deep, at the top of the hill, as near the corn as || fascicles ; and it is curious to observe with what) 
may be, Ihave caught from five to fifteen in each || force this plant is pressed against the support till | 
hole. They cannot get out. After the corn came | the radicles have fastened. This kind increases | 











| 


up I sent a boy over the field every morning; 7 by suckers much more freely than the former spe-| 
he found astalk cut, he puiled out the worm and |, cles ; butin this climate, I believe neither of them | 
killed him. || produce mature seed. 

“ Although they began to go out of a grass, In my letters of last year, I noticed a white) 
field into my corn field, I stopped them by plough- || Hibiscus with a red cye, The purity of its co- 
ing a deep furrow, and turning it towards the |lors and the large size of its flowers, render it. 
grass field, digging a number of square holes in| very ornamental. A black colored Hibiscus mos- || 
it: the furrow ought lo be kept square on the side} cheutos with a fine red eye, is also very conspi- 
next to the corn. My neighbor, Jesse Pyle, had || Cuous. The garden indeed at this season is much | 
a lot of clover which the worms totally destroyed, | indebted to this genus for its splendors. 
and were moving from thence to his wheat field. | I have a hardy rose (Rosa marmorea ?) which}! 
Ife ploughed a furrow along each side of the|| 1s called “ monthly” or flowering through every | 
ficld, and dug holes to the amount of about fifty, mopth of the temperate season. At this time it 1 
in each furrow of about ten inches square: In||'S very beautiful, having lately produced some\ 
one night many of these holes were filled from \ new clusters. So far I have found it rather diffi- } 
two to three inches deep with worms. It is al- cult to increase,—a_ circumstance decidedly in ! 
towed by many whosaw them at different times, || tS favor, as many fine roses become exceedingly 
that there were several bushels caught in one | troublesome in gardens in consequence of their | 
weck in these Loles. The worms were very | 2Umerous suckers. \ 


some | 

















large. From J. M’Fadgen of Chester county. 1 Last year on a spot where I had sowed 
Page 221-2, i exotic flower seeds, a climbing plant of very de- 
“Some o1 my neighbors have derived benefit |!-cate foliage came up, which proved to be Maw- } 
by making deep holes with a pointed stick near || randya Barclayana described at page 110, Gen. I 
the corn plants, in which one neighbor trapped an | Far Vol. 3. It came from a seed accidentally | 
inconceivable number of grubs.” dropped. Late in the fall, the plant was taken 
“In an agricultural society in my neighbor- UP and potted, but it did not grow though it aed 
hood, itis a practice for the members respective- pes . few seeds. It may be treated as an an- | 
ly, tostate such fucts as have come to their know- | ae » Starting it in a hot bed early in the spring, | 
ledge, on theirown and other furms,—they being | and then planting it out in the open border. It is | 
intelligent practical farmers. Ata late meeting |; °" elegant plant. i 


which L attended, facts pro and con on the sube || 





) ‘ on | Epvucation.——The circular, which will be} 
ject of fall ploughing, to prevent injuries from || found in this paper, of Gitsert Morcan, the! 


grubs, and for other valuable purposes, were cane |} erudite Principal of the 


| . atl Rochester Seminary, ad-| 

didly stated. In some instances fail ploughing || dressed to the Trustees and Teachers of Come! 
2e ve : 2 6 a ! ! . . 

had not been successful to the extent usually ex- 1 mon Schools of this county, merits the attention) 

perienced; but in mone Aad it entirely farled. | 


} 
of all interested in the cause of education. 
I'he balance of facts were completely favorable.” be 


} 


i want of system, as well as other necessary qual-| 
Several instances of listing or throwing fur- || ifications, on the part of instructors in our com-| 


rows together, and leaving balks for the grubs to } mon schools, hes hitherto greatly retarded the 
feed on, were stated. This slovenly practice had | progress of education; and there is, perhaps, as 
succeeded in some instances, but in others it had || much room for improvement in the mode of com-. 
entirely failed. One member had been in the prac- '| munieating instruction, as there is in the opera- | 
tice (not approved) of planting Indian corn in a || tions of agriculture or the success of any art in 
field wherein corn had been the preceding. He H which are blended the public interests. Our pri-! 
said the grub never annoyed him.’ From Judge || mary schools should be regarded as o 


bjects of; 
Peters. Page 232-3. A Reaper. a solicitude. 


Every effort, or enterprize, 





|| which has a tendeney to improve their condition, | 
(<p We thank our friend at Richmond, (Va.) || : a 


rw should meet with a prompt and liberal encour-| 
‘or his friendly suggeations, and shal! endeavor to |) agement from the public. 


proit by them 


Mr. Morgan, from. 
experience as an in-' 








} . ‘a . 
his qualifications and long 


August 30, 1834, 


structor, is eminently well calculated to fit and 
prepare teachers for common schools, and wit! 
great cheerfulness we commend his enterprize to 


the consideration and reward of an enlightens! 
community, ies 





For the Genesee Farme, 
Culture of Cucumbers, &, 
It was not untila few days past that I receiy- 
ed the 18th No. of the Genesee Farmer, in whic), 
there is a very interesting communication fiom 
D. T. on the culture of melons. [ design now 
only to say a few words respecting the adyanta- 
ges of using straw in trenches according to th 
recommendation of Judge Buel—a Suggestion 
with which I was equally pleased with D, T— 
and these simply in reference to the raising of ci 
cumbers. My object however is to draw the con 
clusion that similar results may be attained by a 
like preparation for any other vines belonging 1 
the same natural family. 
Cucumbers are very difficult to grow in our ga: 
dens to any extent, in this part of the country 


As soon as the vines arrive at a bearing state 
and produce a scanty supply, they begin to sir}, 


under the effort and speedily become exhausted 
It is only in low moist places that we can rais 
them plentifully. 

Early in the spring I had a smal! piece o/ 
ground prepared in my garden, by digging « 
trench about twelve inches wide and as manj 
deep; and not more than thirty feet in length— 
in the bottom of which fresh straw was laid an 
made compact to the depths of two or three inc! 
es. The earth was then replaced, raising it hig 
enough to form a gentle ridge. ‘Thirteen vines 
survived the injuries of the frost and insects, ani 


the product of these was indeed extraordinary 


I can safely say that we gathered several bushe. 
of cucumbers from them. They began to be: 
early, continued to grow luxuriantly for a leng\) 


| of time ; and have at last only given way x 


neath the intense fervor of the dog days. 

My object as I have stated, in detailing the su 
cessful result of this trial, is to show that (! 
same preparation will doubtless be well adapte 
to the growth of melons. The quality of t! 
melons will probably be also rendered more dei:- 
cious than by the free use of manure-—a practic’ 
which however it may increase the number, mus' 
always materially impair the excellence of a {i 
of such delicate and exquisite flavor. 

In making these remarks, it is far from my ! 
tention to detract from the merits of the othe 
modes recommended by D. T. They are © 
least highly valuable, inasmuch as they will in 
sure an abundant supply of melons at an eailict 
period of the season. The mode I have detaile: 
may be a useful auxiliary in contributing to%S 
cession. 7. S.P 

Beaverdam, Vu.,8 mo. 20th. 





For the Genesee Farne 


Apples, half Sweet and hal! 
SOUR. : 

Ma. Tucken—Having seen in the Farme'' 
August 9th, an article on the subject of #?)" 
half sweet and half sour, signed V., which ems 
to discredit the existence of such a variety 5 ¥°" 
as the process of producing it, I am induced to 


offer what I know on the subject, trusting ip 
not be unacceptable to the readers of your vse: 


paper. 








Vol. 1V.—No. 35. 


It is more than 30 years ago, when I resided 
+. Dutchess County, town of Washington, I was 
most credibly informed that apples, half sweet 
ind half sour, were growing on @ tree In the or- 
shard of uncle Joseph Haight, an aged and re- 





spcctable member of the society of Friends. To) 
t 


this story I gave entire credit, and related it as a 
fact to an uncle of mine in Connecticut, Fairfield 
county, town of West Greenwich, when on a VI- 





AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


tained that the nutritive qualities of many specics 
of food can only be obtained by boiling, and in 
many others is only fully developed, or prepared 
for the action of the stomach by that process. 
The Irish Potatoe furnishes a case in point of 
‘the first kind, and the apple of the last. It is ex- 
\tremely rare that you will find a hog that will eat 
a raw Irish potatoe, but put it through a culinary 
| process and it is as rare to find one that wi!l refuse 
| them. 
Boil the apples, let them get cold and feed them 
\to hogs, and ‘you double their capacity for pro- 





sit. My uncle related the story in a mixed com- 
pany, one of which was the Rev. Dr. Lewis of 


i f signi- || ment has equally convinced me that the mizing 

that place, who only replied with an air 0 oe qui the 
a" - ' ruit.’ \\of different kinds of food, adds prodigiously to 
ficance, “I wish you would produce ra oe |the capacity of the different winedabe tor afiord. 
6 | ing nutrition, from the effect of combination. ‘The 
|| increase of the quantity of food, as well as the ad- 
ensuing fall, to send a specimen, to prove the cor- dition to its nutritive quality, by the simple ab- 


It was evidently regarded as an idle tale. 
with mortification, he sent me a message in the 


rectness of my statement. As yet I had never 
seen them, and felt some anxiety on my Own ac- 
count. The messenger was to be the bearer, and 
without loss of time I went to the tree, filled 
my pockets and returned much relieved—the re- 
sult of which was a perfect satisfaction of all par- 
ties concerned. I soon after ingrafted several ), 
young trees with scions from that tree, and 1) 
Joubt not but the fruit is generally known in the!) 
place. To my inquiries of the venerable Joseph | 


| ducing flesh. 
| But sir, the result of fairly conducted experi- 


| sorption of water, in the act of boiling, is familiar 
| to all well-informed persons. But I am assured 
that the combination of different materials produ- 
|| ces a greater mass of nutritive matter than the 
|| whole could separately yield; and that to find 
||out the art of mizing food, along with the best 
|| mode of preparing it for the action of the stomach, 


—_————- 
—s——— 
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the plante are growing. In the spring, the tm 
neps will be found sound oad hook 
altimore, 22d of June, 1834, 





Ploughing Match. 


A novel agricultural feat was performed i: 
Rhode Island a few dayssince. It was a ploughing 
match, or trial of skill in the use of the plough, 
among fifteen competitors. The projector en- 
gaged 15 nlogens with the teams to plough fif- 
teen acres “‘ of green sward,” paying each a fair 
compensation, and offering a premium for the 
best performance, according to certain specified 
rules. A committee was appointed to superin- 
tend the performance and examine the work. 
The trial employed sixty head of cattle, and was 
completed in from six to eight hours. It must 
have been a pleasant and exhilerating spectacic. 
Of such sports we have too few in this country. 
The desire for excitement unfortunaiely takes,in 
most cases, a more pernicious direction. It would 
be a national benefit if it could be converted into 
euch innocent and profitable channels. The re- 
vival of a taste for these rural competitions, would 
do much to soothe the acrimony of mere party 
squabbles, towards which thirst for occupations 








‘is the great art of feeding economically, and, | 


and excitement now leads, make the use of ar- 


believe, to secure animal flesh, health and vigor.||4ent spirit a less general resort, and relieve the 
The well-known effect of boiling cotton seed,,tedium of too much leisure by the stimulus of 


and turneps, and feeding them together, to fatten rational amusement.— Baltimore American. 
beef cattle, exhibits a conclusive proof of the last} 


—_— —-. ee 


Family Receipts. 


. position, I think—no preparation is known to fat 
Haight, he informed me that he procured this va-| ten more rapidly: the late improved mode o 


ve ; Tomatoes Preserve.—Mr, Editor—The to- 
riety from Long Island, and ingrafted it with his |keeping up in flesh, working horses in England, 


in 


ta) 


own hand—that of its origin he knew nothing || by the admixture of food, may be cited as a cor- 


5) i] 


and could not hazard a conjecture—that the fruit | 


roborating proof in point. It is now I think, ren- 
dered certain that the combination of two articles 


varied much in various years, some times the || of food, produces a new nutritive matter, more 
sweet and at other times the sour would greatly || ffectual than either could separately, or, than 


predominate, and when they were most equally | 


| could be produced from the nutritive matter con- 
| tained in each, fed separately. 


Boil Irish pota- 


divided many on the tree were wholly sweet, and || toes, pumpkins, and apples; combine them by 


wholly sour. 


The sour sided resemble in color H mashing together, and add a little salt and it will 


and taste, the Rhode-Island Greening, and the! be found a most nutritive food for hogs, produ- 


‘ 
sweet, that of the Tallman Sweeting. I will fur-| 


| confined to pumpkins; on raw apples he would 


live tolerably—on the three boiled and combined 


ther add that I have one of the apples now before | 
me, from a young tree of my own, &nd although | 
the green side is a sharp acid, the yellow side can- | 
not be distinguished from the Tallman Sweeting, | 
both being in a green state. 

My tree, however, will never bear again, as it | 
was pealed by sheep last spring and the pre-| 


sent fruit and leaves are supported by the inner} 
sap vessels. The tree in Dutchess, must now, | 
if living, be from 50 to 60 years old, having the | 
appearance, when I saw it, of 25 years growth | 
{ts fruit had no ribs as described by V. but the| 
partition line was nicely drawn as with a pencil, | 
and mach like the lines which are always scen | 
on the Tallman Sweeting. Whether this fruit is | 
a production of Nature or of art I can give no! 
opinion. W. 
Lansingburgh ,Aug. 22, 1834. 





(<> One of our subscribers wishes to know 
where one or more of the China breed of hogs 
ean be procured. If any of our readers can 
give the information, they will please communi- 
cate it for publication. 





From the Southern Planter. 


Profitable Mode of Fattening 
CATTLE AND HOGS. 

Having for some years turned my attention to 
'he most economical and profitable mode of fat- 
‘ening cattle and especially hogs, I have found 
that preparing their food by the process of boiling, 
's unquestionably the greatest improvement that 
has yet been discovered,—a slight fermentation 
following, previously to feeding it away, as cer- 
tainly adds to the capacity of food for affording 


cing flesh rapidly. Now a hog on Irish potatoes 
raw would starve to death, and do little better 


he fattens kindly and rapidly. 
The result with me has become an anxious 


desire to as¢ertain the simplest, and most eco- 
t nomical mode of steam boiling food on a large 


scale, say pumpkins, potatoes, &c Some of 
your readers may have seen or be in possession 


|| of some plan, not generally known, and valuable. 


I have no hesitation in saying that the individ- 
ual whose talents would devise some plan which 
would come within the reach of every descrip- 





\ 





nutrition. But 1 have also farther fully ascer- 


tion of planters, uniting economy in the expendi- 
, tare of capital, with despatch,would confer a solid 
benefit on the country. 








Underground Turnep. 


The seed of this turnep, (says the Baltimore 
_Farmer,) has been sent us for sale by a judicious 
‘and careful agriculturist of Maryland, who des- 
_eribes itas follows. We have no other knowl- 
edge of this article. 


| “The underground turnep, the seed of which 
\is offered tor sale, has the property of resisting 
frost ; the bulb will remain nearly invisible, and i 
sown on a level, or dipping to the south, the crop 
| will be in good preservation when winter is pass- 
led. ‘This turnep is recommended to persons with 





mato is favorably mentioned in your last num- 
ber: itis a valuable vegetable. But I do not 
recollect, that in the variety of uses to which it 
has been applied, your paper assigns itany place 
among the different species of preserves. As 
we are deprived this season of that pride of the 
fruit of Georgia, the peach, it may be of service 
to housekeepers to know that the tomato forms 
a most admirable substitute for the peach as a 
preserve. ‘The flavor is almost precisely the 
same—it looks as well, and is altogether an cx- 
cellent article for the tea table. 

Directions.—Take good ripe tomatocs—pec! 
them and preserve them with cood brown or loaf 
sugar. If not peeled they burst, and do not re- 
tain the consistency so much desired by house- 
keepers, though they are very good without pec!- 
ing. I give you this, at this time, that theindus- 
try of the fair hands about your flourishing town, 
may profit by it, before Jack Frost shali cut off 
their hopes from this new source of table orna- 
ment and luxury.— Southern Planter. 


To Restore Tawrep Beer.—“I observed 
it tainted, and so much so as to smell quite of- 
fensive. The beef being very fat and fine, I was 
loth to throw it away. T made the following ex- 
periment: I procured a half bushel of charcoal, 
and after taking out the beef and throwing away 
the offensive pickle, I re-packed it in a barrel, 
laying the pieces of charcoal between the pieces : 
and making a new pickle, adding a little saltpe- 
ter. I covered the beef, and in about six days 
found it as sweet and good as when it was first 
put up.”—Southern Agr. 


Jetty From Appies.—Dr. Thatcher in his 
American Orchardist, gives the following : 

It is not known perhaps so generally as it 
ought to be, that apples make an excellent jelly. 
The process is as follows. They are pared, 
quartered, and the core completely removed, and 
put into a pot without water, closely covered, and 








large stocks, as it has all the good qualities of tur- 
neps generally, and besides has the exclusive’ 
property of resisting frost. It is advisable that 
the experiment be made by farmers generally, if 
Leven limited to a bed in the garden. It is bestto 
ibe sown in drills on the level—that is, to not raise 
the drills above the surface—the plants to be about 
'8 inches apart, the drills two feet ; some persons 
‘to guard against a winter often changing from 
thaw to frost, throw with the plough a ridge on 
the north side of the drill, not very high—it proves 
as a conductor for the cold to pass off as the sun 





put in an oven or over a fire. When pretty well 
stewed, the juice is to be squeezed out through a 
cloth, to which a little white of an egg is added, 
and then the sugar. Skim it previous to boiling ; 
then reduce it to a proper consistency, and an 
excellent jelly will be the product. 


White maple bark makes a good light brown 
slate color. This should be boiled in water, set 


with alum. The color is reckoned better when 
boiled in brass instead of iron. 


The purple paper, which comes on loaf sugar, 
boiled in cider, or vinegar, with a small bit of 

















acts on the turnep, which it does more rapidly 
than the solid mass of earth of the field in which’! 


alum, makes a fine purple slate color. Done in 
iron. 





THE GENESEE FARMER Aingusi-30\- lass 


jopaaneiiiite its genial warmth to the roots ,OF THE FERMENTING, PRESERVING, AND am 
| , 
' 


of vegetables, if their lower strata were wot) PLYING OF MANURES OF ANIMAL anp y 
PULVERIZATION. heated by some other means. To remove; GETABLE ORIGIN. 
The mechanical division of the parts | this defect, which always belongs toa close | On the management of organic manures depends 
f soils is a very obvious improvement, and | compact soil, it is necessary to have the ' much * their value as food to plants, The grea: 
applicable toall in proportion to their adhe- | land open, that there may bea free ingress| prt Binoy te oe by the cultivator arc 
sive texture. Even a free siliceous soil ‘of the warm air and tepid rains of spring.) tg aaiemiies a a matters, and 
will, if left untouched, become too com- | Pulverization contributes to the OPT eas ng a pattie ton ay mn Sable 
pact for the proper admission of air, rain) crease of vegetable food,--Water iS ses, cattle, swine and poultry, is mixed oo 
and heat, and for the free growth of the fi- known to bea condenser and solvent H | straw, haulm, chaff, and various kinds of litter. 
bres ; and strong upland clays, not submit- | carbonic acid gas, which, when the lan S| To what degree should this be fermented befor: 
ied to the plough or spade, will, in a few | are open can be immediately carried to the | it is applied to the soil? And how can it best be 
vears, be found tn the possession of fibrous | roots of vegetables, and contribute to their) preserved when not immediately wanted ? 
rooted perennial grasses, which form a || growth ; but if the land is close, and the) a ron eS eam prone is undoubtedly ot 
‘lothing on their surface, or strong tap | water lies on or near the surface, then the} rae : rs come or, by — of it, a dis. 
tooted trees, as the oak, which force their | carbonic acid gas, which always exists In Len a Sinnott mr ay mpenaeen my aly de- 
vay through the interior of the mass. An- | the atmosphere, and is carried down by the ‘ar eased he ate ee ands Gbre a 
nuals and ramentaceous-rooted herbaceous |rains, will soon be dissipated. An open) ways in great excess in the refuse of the farm 
lants cannot penetrate into sucha soil. _|} soil is also most suitable for effecting those |), great a degree of formentation is, howeves 
The first object of pulverization is to\changes in the manure itself, which are} yery prejudicia to the compoaite manure in th: 
vive scope to the roots of vegetables, for, equally necessary to the preparation of} dung ill: itis better that there should be no fer. 
without roots no plant will become vigo- such food. Animal and vegetable substan-|| mentation at all before the manure is used, than 
rous, Whatever may be the richness of the | ces, exposed to the alternate action of heat, | that it shduld be carried too far. The excess of 
soil in whichit is placed. The fibres of the | moisture, light and air, undergo spontane- owner y tends to nie and dissi- 
roots take up the extract of the soil by in-|' ous decomposition, which would not other-|| Pation of the most useful part of the manure ; 
‘rosusception. The quantity taken up, | wise take place. 
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and the ultimate results of this process are like 
those of combustion. 
therefore, will not depend alone on the 
quantity in the soil, but on the number of 
ibsorbing fibres. The more the soil is pul- 
verized, the more the fibres are increased, 
‘he more extract is absorbed, and the more 
vigorous does the plant become. Pulveri- 
zation, therefore, is not only advantageous | 
previous to planting and sowing, but also 
during the progress of vegetation, when | 
ipplied in the intervals between the plants. 
| Hence the utility of using the harrow | 
ind cultivator, in rowed crops, as corn, po- |, 
‘atoes, ruta baga, &c. even when there is 
uo weeds to be destroyed, or hilling requir- | 
-d,---and hence the utility of using the har-| 
ow, in spring, upon winter grain. ] 
Pulverization increases the capillary | 
ittraclion, or spongelike properties of| 





soils, by which their humidity is rendered | its own gravity, and relaxing influence of 


moreuniform. It is evident this capillary | 
ittraction must be greater where the parti-| 
‘les of the earth are finely divided ; “for. 
sravels and sands hardly retain water at, 
all, while clays not opened by pulveriza-| 
iion or othermeans,either do not absorb wa- | 
er, or when, by long action it is absorbed, | 
they retain too much. Water is not only 
necessary to the growth of plants, as such, | 
Dut it is essential to the production of ex- | 
iract from vegetable matters, which they | 
contain ; and, unless the soil, by pulveriza- | 
ion or Otherwise, is so constituted as to 
retain the quantity of water requisite to pro- 
duce this extract, the addition of ma- 
nures will be in vain. Manure is use- 
less in vegetation till it become’ solu- 
5le in water, and it would remain useless 
in 2 state of solution, if it so abounded as 
wholly to exclude air, for then the fibres or 
months, unable to perform their functions, 


would soon decay and rot off. Pulveriza- | 


‘ion in @ warm season is of great advantage 
u admitting the nightly dews to the roots 
of plants. Chaptal relates the gieat bene- 
tit he found in the practice in this respect 
‘o his corn crops; and shows of what im- 


portance it is in the culture of vineyards in 
I*rance. 


The temperature of a soil is greatl 
promoted by pulverization.—Earths, Gri- 
senthwaite observes, are also among the 
worst conductors of heat with which we 
are acquainted, and consequently it would 
he a considerable time before the gradually 

nereasing temperature of spring could ' 


| 


By means of pulverization a portion 
of atomspheric air is buried in the soil. 
This air, so confined, is decomposed by the 
water retained in the earthy matters. Am- 
monia is formed by means of the hydro- 
gen of the water with the nitrogen of the 
atmosphere; and nitre by the union of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen; the oxygen may also 
unite with the carbon contained in the soil, 
and form carbonic acid gas, and carburet- 
ted hydrogen. Heat is given out during 
the process, and hence, as Darwin remarks, 


the great propriety of cropping lands im- 


mediately after they have been comminu- 
ted and turned over; and this the more 
especially, if manure has been loose, and 
the interstices filled with air, than after- 
wards, when it becomes compressed with 


rains, and the repletion of the partial vacu- 


ums formed by the decomposition of the]! 


enclosed air. The advantage of the heat 
thus obtained in exciting vegetation, wheth- 
erin a seed o¢ root, especially in spring, 
when the soil is cold, must be very benefi- 
cial. 

The depth of pulverization, Sir H. 
Davy observes, must depend upon the na- 
ture of the soil and subsoil. In rich clay- 
ey soils it can searcely be too deep; and 
even in sands, unless the subsoil contains 
‘some principles noxious to vegetables,deep 
,comminution should be practiced. When 
the roots are deep, they are less liable to 
be injured either by excessive rain or 
drouth; the radicles are shot forth into 
every part of the soil; and the space from 
which this nourishment is derived, is more 
considerable than when the seed is superfi- 
cially inserted 1n the soil, 


Pulverization should, in all cases, be 
accompanied by the admixture of the 
parts of soils, by turning them over. It is 
difficult, indeed, to pulverize without ef- 
fecting this end, at least by the implements 
\Incommon use; but if it could be effected 
it would be injurious, because the difference 


an the earths h 
Separate them, 
forks and prong 
\tivators, would 
‘surface of the 
‘and the lower 


as a constant tendency to 
and stirring a soil only by 
ed implements such as web 
, In a short time, leave the 
soiltoo light and spongy, 

y. 





~¥ part too compaet andeart 
—~2Lil. Ail’, 


It is a common practice 
amongst farmers to suffer the farm yard dete to 
ferment till the fibrous texture of the vegetable 
matter is entirely broken down; and till thema- 
nure becomes perfectly cold, and so soft as to be 
easily cut by the spape. Independent of the ge- 
neral theoretical views unfavorable to this prac- 
tice, founded upon the nature and composition 
of vegetable substances, there are many argu- 
ments and facts which show that it is prejudicia! 
to the interests of the farmer. 


During the violent fermentation which is neces. 








of the garden. 
,of gravity between the organized matters! 


sary for reducing farm yard manure to the state 
‘in which it is called short muck, not only a large 
|quantity of fluid, but likewise of gaseous matte: 
|is lost; so much so that the dung is reduced one 
half, or two thirds, in weight; and the principal 
,elastic matter disengaged, is carbonic acid with 
some ammonia; and both these, if retained by 
|the moisture in the soil, as has been stated before, 
jare capable of becoming a useful nourishment ot 
iplants. In October, 1808, Sir H. Davy filled a 
large retort capable of containing three pints of 
water, with some hot fermenting manure, con. 
|sisting principally of the litter and dung of cat- 
ite ; he adapted a small receiver to the retort, 
and connected the whole with a mercurial pneu 
‘matic apparatus, so as to collect the condensible 
sand elastic fluids which might rise from the dung. 
The receiver soon became lined with dew, and 
drops began in a few hours to trickle down the 
sides of it. Elastic fluid was likewise generst- 
ed; in three days thirty-five cubic inches had 
been formed, which, when analyzed, were found 
to contain twenty-one cubic inches of carboni 
jacid ; the remainder was hydrocarbonate mixed 
| with some azote, probably no more than existed 
in the cominon air in the receiver, The fluid 
‘matter collected in the receiver at the same time 
};amounted to nearly half an ounce. It had a sa- 
line taste, and a disagreeable smell, and contain- 
ed some acetate and carbonate of ammonia. 
Finding such products given off from fermenting 
\litter, he introduced the beak of another retort, 
\filled with similar dung, very hot at the time, ' 
the svil amongst the roots of some grass in the 
‘border of a sarden; in less than a week a very 
distinct effeet was produced on the grass; upo? 
‘the spot exposed to the influence of the matter 
|disengaged in fermentation, it grew with much 
| mere luxuriance than the pee any other pat 
Besides the dissipation of gase- 
_Ous matter, when fermentation is pushed to the ex- 


! 
| 


|treme, there is another disadvantage in the loss o! 
heat, which if excited in the soil, is useful in pro- 
moting the geimination of the seed, and in as- 
sisting the plant in the first stage of its growth, 
when itis most feeble and most liable to disease ; 
and the fermentation of manure in the soil mus! 
be particularly favorable to the wheat crop, 
preserving a genial temperature beneath the sut- 





face late in autumn and during the winter. / 
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-. itis a general principle in chemistry, that 
Ae all pik of decomposition, pore smngre owt 
ine much more readily at the moment o : eir 
diseagagement,than after they have been per sd 
ly formed. And in fermentation beneath the 
~ il the fluid matter produced is applied instant- 
ly, even whilst it is warm, to the organs of the 


| of it should be prevented as much as possible ; 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


the principles on which this may be effected have 


| been already alluded to. 


The surface should be 


| defended as much as possible from the oxygen of 


| the atmosphere ; a compact marle, or a tenacious 
| clay, offers the best protection against the air, 
_and before the dung is covered over, or, as it 


| were, sealed up, it should be dried as much as! 





plant, and consequently is more likely to be = 
cient, than in manure that has gone through the} 
process, and of which all the principles have en-| 
‘ered into new combinations, ' ‘. 
Checking fermentation by covering.— There | 
are reasons sufficient zg” 1 
“yserves, to discourage the practice of allowing 
dung heaps to ferme wil | 
It appears that public opinion has slowly, 
adopted the decisions of chemical reasoning, and | 
Jung pies as they are called, have been formed | 
with aview to save what was before lost: a stra-- 
sum of mold, sustaining the heap. being placed 
iy receive the fluid parts, and a covering of mold | 
being applied to prevent the dissipation of the | 
aerial, or gaseous products. é 
aad contrivances, unfortunately, like many of| 
the other operations of husbandry, were not di-| 
rected by scientific knowledge. To cover is so} 
commonly believed to confine, that there is no | 
wonder that the practical cultivator adopted it| 
in this instance from such a consideration. But! 
it isin vain; the elasticity of the gases generat-| 
ed is such as no covering whatever could possi- 
ly confine. If it were perfectly compact, it could 
only preserve as much carbonic acid as is equal 
‘o the volume or bulk of air within it; a quanti- 
ty too inconsiderable to be regarded,could it even 
be saved; butevery particle of it must be disen- 
caged, and lost, when the covering is removed.” 
- Checking fermentation by watering is sometimes 
recommended ; but this practice is inconsistent 
with just chemical views. It may cool the dun 
‘or a short time; but moisture, as before stated, 
'3 a principal agent in all processes of decompo- 
sition. Dry fibrous matter will never ferment. 
Water is as necessary as air to the process, and 
‘o supply it to fermenting dung, is to supply an 
agent which will hasten ite decay. In all cases 
when dung is fermenting, there are simple tests 
by which the rapidity of the process, an 
quently the injury ken, may be discovered, 
a thermometer plunged into the dung, does not 


hon, 








rise to above one hundred degrees of Fahrenheit, |! 


there is little danger of much aeriform matter) 
ving off If the temperature is higher, the 
lung should be immediately spread abroad. 
When a piece of paper, moistened in muriatic 
icid, held over the steams arising from a dung- 
itll, gives dense fumes, it is a certain test that the} 
decompoéition is going too far, tor this indicates | 
iat volatile alkali is disengaged. 

In favor of the application of farm yard dung in 
‘recent state, a great mass of facts may be found 
i) the writings of scientific agriculturists. A. 
Young, in the Essay on Manures, already quot- 
ed, adduces a number of excellent authorities in 
support of the plan. Many, who doubted, have 
veen lately convinced; and perhaps there is no 
‘ubjectof investigation in which there is such a 
union of theoretical and practical evidence 
Within the last seven years Coke has entirely 
civen up the system formerly adopted on his farm, | 
ul applying fermented dung ; and his crops have 
veen since as good as they ever were, and his 
nanure goes nearly twice as far. A great objec- 
‘ion against slightly fermented dung is, that 
weeds pring up more luxuriantly where it is ap- 
picd. If there are seeds carried outin the dung, 
‘ney certainly will germinate ; but it is seldom 
‘hat this can be the case to any extent: and if the 
ind is not cleansed of weeds, any kind of 
‘nanure, fermented or unfermented, will occasion 

‘cir rapid growth. If slightly fermented, farm 
‘ard dung is used as a top dressing for pastures, 
‘he long straws and unfermented vegetable mat- 
°r remaining on the surface should be removed 
“Ss Soon as the grass begins to rise vigorously, by 
‘aking, and carried back to the dung hill : in this 
‘ase nomanure will be lost, and the husbandry 
will be at once clean and economical. In casés 





i fe 


conse-|! 


If'| 


ssible. If the dung is found at any time to 
at strongly, it should be turned over and cool- 
| ed by exposure to the air. 
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ease. At this time the destruction had commen- 
ced, and the insects were to be seen in every di- 
rection; a quantity of myrtle was procured, and 
spread over the top of the corn, and directions 
— to follow it up, if any effect was visible. 

ly removal to town for the summer, prevented 
my attending to the business any farther, and | 
learned upon inquiry in the fall, that “it seemed 
| to check the weevil in some degree.” This was 
| not satisfactory, and as the corn in the field was 
| apparently more than usually infested, I deter- 














| The doctrine of the proper application of ma-|| mined to give the experiment a fair trial. The 


‘ranged. The death and decay of animal sub- 
/stances tend to resolve organized forms into 
chemical constituents; and the pernicious efflu- 
via disengaged in the process seem to point out 
the propriety of burying them in the soil, where 
they are fitted to become the food of vegetables. 
‘The fermentation and putrefaction of organized 


processes, beneath the surface of the ground 
‘they are salutary operations. In this case the 
food of plants is prepared where it can be used ; 
and that which would offend the senses and in- 
| jure the health, if exposed, is converted by gra- 
dual process into forms of beauty and usefulness ; 
the foetid gas is rendered a constituent of the 
aroma of the flower, and what might be poison 
| becomes nourishment to animals and to man. 

| To preserve dung for any time, the situation in 
‘which it is kept is of importance. It should, 
‘if possible, be defended from the sun. To pre- 
serve it under sheds would be of great use; or 
to make the site of a dung hill on the north side 
‘of a wall. The floor on which the dung is heap- 
‘ed, should, if possible, be paved with flat stones ; 
and there should be a little inclination from each 
side towards the center, in which there should be 
drains connected with a small well furnished 
| with a pump, by which any fluid matter may be 
collected for the use of theland. It too often hap- 
|pens that a dense muci'ayvinous and extractive 
| fluid is suffered to drain away from the dung hill, 
'so as to be entirely lost to the farm.—En. of Ag. 





From the Southern Agriculturist. 


‘The Wild or Candicberry Myrtie, 
A REMEDY AGAINST THE WEEVIL’S DEPRE- 
| DATIONS. 

| Information on all and any subject, connected 
with agricultural pursuits, will, I presume, find 
|admittance into your periodical, and although the 
‘notices may be of apparently small matters, yet 
to some one of your readers it may be new, and 
let me add valuable. I am induced to make 
these remarks from the inconvenience I suffered 
for many years, from the destruction of my corn 
by weevil, and the total absence of them now, in 
'consequence of the application of a very simple 
‘remedy. ‘The land which I plant in corn is low, 


and requires almost as much draining, as the ri-|| 


ver lands; but is productive, and yields abun- 
dant crops. Whether it is owing to the location 
‘of the land, or other (to me) unknown causes, | 


am unable tosay, but the fact is, that the corn is 


‘often taken from the field with a great many wee- 
'vilin it. No injury seemed to result from their 
residence in it, while in the field, or during the 
‘cold weather, but as soon as summer’s sun had 
shed his genial warmth upon us, these intruders 
'gave notice of their existence, by commencing 
i\the work of destruction. Upon several occasions 
|my provisions were materially injured, and much 
‘complained of by the consumers—I tried a vari- 
‘ety of remedies, without effect. Late planting, 
|and early planting, were both suggested and tn- 
ed; the land was all broken up deep in the win- 
\ter’ with a plough; the seed was coated with tar 
‘and soot, and finally was brought from one of 
the sea islands at a distance and planted. The 
crops, I think, were improved by each of the 
|remedies in quantity, but the enemy still retained 
his position, unmoved, and apparently immova- 
lble. I was oneday mentioning the circumstance 
to a friend, who told me that he had understood, 





where farm yard dung cannot be immediately 
‘micd to the crops, the destructive fermentation 


that the wild myrtle(Myrica cerifera,) was a sove- 
reign remedy for this seemingly incurable dis- 





These purposes | substances in the free atmosphere are noxious || might still be 








ly strong,” Grisenthwaite || nures from organized substances, offers an illus-|| corn house was emptied, and swept, and wash- 
: || tration of an 1amportant part of the economy of|| ed with boiling water; the floor was then cover- 
nt and rot without interrup- |, nature, and of the happy order in which it is ar-|| ed with m 


| enon a layer of cora about a foot deep 
, was then brought in, and then alayer of myrtle, 
and this management continued throughout the 
whole harvest, observing to cover the top of the 
corn with a bed of these little bushes, During 
the winter I several times examined the corn, 
near the door, and saw no weevil, yet I was fear- 
ful, that in the body of the house, the mischiet 
going on. Late in the spring we 
began to use the corn freely, and still ound no 
weevil; the crop was eventually consumed, and 
| was to the last entirely free from insects of al! 
;and every kind, 
| This was to me satisfactory, and the rule has 
been uniformly observed of strewing the house 
| with myrtle, and no weevil has since been seen 
| My corn house is divided into two bins, and an 
entry ; and this year I had planted a small field 
alone, and desired that it might be kept separate. 
Into this entry it was thrown, and no myrtle was 
put with it, but the two bins were as usual wel! 
supplied. Upon examining the corn house, I 
found the corn in the entry filled with weevil, 
while that in the bins was perfectly free from all 
insects, The corn was immediately removed, 
and though filled with insects, was divided be- 
| tween the two bins, and myrtle plentifully strew- 
ed over the top of each, I am now eating the 
corn, and the weevil are no where to be found. 
This last accidental experiment is more con- 
vincing than either of the others; here the two 
bins were free from weevil, and the corn which 
was separated from them, only by a loose board 
| partition, was fiiled, and I have little doubt, would 
have been unfit for use before the summer was 
lover. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, in giving you and 
| your readers the information detailed in this pa- 
| per, I have been carrying “coals to Newcastle ;” 
if so, light your spirit lamp with it, and I shall be 
satisfied, as my only object is to do good, and not 
to see myself tn print. 











From the Farmer’s Register. 


‘Bye in the Grain as Food for 
HORSES. 


A friend, in whom I have every confidence, 
who is a gentleman of scientific acquirements, 
and a practical agriculturist, has just given me 
| the following information,relative to horses’ feed. 
While traveling recently on one of the public 
|roads, he fell in company with a farmer, from one 
‘of the northern counties of Virginia, and in the 
‘course of conversation tne subject of feeding 
jhorses was mentioned; when the farmer ob- 
served, that for four years past he had pursued 
|a new plan, greatly to his advantage, as well as 
|to that of his horses. The new plan was that 
‘of feeding rye, in the grain, without grinding. 
He said, that after four yearsexperience, he had 
become perfectly satisfied that less rye produced 
| a better effect than if it were chopped or ground. 
| After much difficulty, he had prevailed on some 
\of his neighbors to try it; and thus, gredually, 
all the horse owners in the neighborhood had 
become converts, and now all feed rye in the 
grain ; all agreeing that a large proportion of 
grain was saved by it, besides a marked differ- 
ence in the condition of the borses for the bet- 
ter. He said, he could not give the “why and 
because ;” it was different from the universal 
prescription of science, and the almost universal 
practice of intelligent husbandmen; but that 
the fact was before him, and challenged his be- 
lief in such a way, that to have continued in- 
credulous, would have been to shut his eyes 











‘against the most palpable demonstration. ‘I'he 
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best of this is, that an experiment is easily made, | 

and, even if unsuccessful, cannot result in ma- |) 

terial loss, But should it be true, that rye In 

the grain is better, or even as good as when || an 

ground, a considerable saving would result to} Third Year. 
| 


6 do. pulling and topping,...-. 


the farmer, in avoiding the trouble and expense} 1 day ploughing,.......-.+++++: 
of going to mill. The farmer stated, that he) 1} bushels seed barley,.........- 
had observed grains of rye passing off in the} 10 lbs. clover seed at 10 cts........- 
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4 days hoeing and thinning turneps,.......2 » 
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dung, but that they seemed to have left their! Sowing barley and seeds, half aday,....--- a 


substance in the body of the horse. In this he 
is doubtless mistaken ; but may not the modus 
operandi of this new diet be explained thus: 
The grain that escapes crushing by the teeth 
prevents the mass in the stomach from concre-| 

ting into lumps, and thus permits the free action! Fourth Year. 

of the juices of the stomach upon the whole. || 2 dayscutting one acre clover, 
Persons afflicted with dyspepsia swallow white | 4 do. making hay and carting in, 
mustard seed, with great advantage; but I be-|| 

lieve it is not pretended that the mustard seed || 

has any other action than a mechanical one—)|\ Rent at $5 per annum, 

that of keeping the contents of the stomach } 

from forming a dense mas=; keeping the food | Total expense in 4 years,...... ‘ 
light and penetrable, by the gastric juices, &c. | PRODUCE. 

The anecdote was given to me in so earnest 79 pushels sound corn, at 50 cts...... 
manner, and by so respectable a gentleman, || 19 pushels soft 
that I thought, as I was about writing to you, || 
would give it to you for insertion in the ro 

I 
'25 bushels wheat at $1 25,... 


mers’ Register. 
Very respectfully, 
| 2 loads of straw at $2 50, 
200 bushels turneps, at 18 cts 


Harrowing both ways.......-+.++++ 


\ Threshing 30 bushels at 4 cts...... ° 





4 loads stalks, at $2 50, 


Gipron B. Smita. 


Convertible Husbandry. 

In looking over a volume of the New England 
Farmer for 1823-4, we found the following com- 
munication from Judge Buen, which we consider 
well worthy are-publication. The editor of the! 
N. E. Farmer introduces it with the following 
remarks :—‘* The following valuable communi- 
cation will be highly and justly appreciated by 


= 


\ 30 do. barley, at 624 cts.. 
2 loads straw, at $2 50, 


3 tons hay, at $12 50, 
Feed of aftermath,..... 
i 





the good sense of American Farmers. It will | 


meet with more attention, and carry with it a) Total value of products,........++.:+ 
greater weight of authority from the important) Deduct expenses,.... 


circumstance that the writer has not given us the | a 
- B BPpOME, «occ sccsersvesacccccsesionee 


1 . . 1 , . oa? . . 42 F nm . ° 
speculations of theory, but the realities of practice. | or $36 66 per annum. 


It ts @ plain uavarnished matter of fact relation || FIVE YEARS COU 
of what a cultivator has done, the means, expen- \ 


— 
RSE 


4e 
First Year. 

ses and profits attending a particular mode of) Indian corn, as above,... 
husbandry, and certain rotations of crops in a) Second Year. 
| Wheat,....°°°° ee 


|| 10 Ibs. clover seed and sowin 


light sandy loam.” 
Estimate of the espense and profits of cultivating | 
an acre of sand loam under two different courses || 
of crops. \ 
EXPENSE—FOUR YEARS COURSE. | 
First Year. | 
30 loads of long manure, 30 bushels each, at 75), 
ceuts, ecco icece 
A man one day spreading the saine,........ 
Pioushing $1, rolling or harrowing 25 cts.. 
days plantin . 
do. harrowing and weeding $1, boy and 
horse 25 cts.......4. 
days ploughing and earthing or llling,. ..1 
% do. cutting and binding, .... nell 
2 men 1 day carting off and stooking,......1 50 
4 days husking and cribbing 80 bush, corn,.2 (0 
i day housing stalks, 0002 50] 
6 quarts seed 12 cts. 1 bush. gypsum 50 cts. .62, 


*. 
a 
o>) 


Third Year. 
' Hay, as above,.... 


1 ploughing and 2 harrowings,...... 

-* | Lib. ruta baga seed,.... 

= Drilling in same,...... 

°. || | weeding, four days,.......... ; 

y | 1 dressing with cultivator or plough, . 
\ days pulling and topping,.... 


? ry 
- ’ 
23 
2 r 
<- Fourth Year. 
| Barley, as above,.......... 
Fifth Year. 
Clover, as before,........ 


$33 62| Rent 5 years, at $5 
3oy and team half a day harrowing stock 

grountl,...+s 
Plouching do 
Sowing wheat and harrowing in,..... 
5 pecks seed at $1 25,... 

Second Year. 

2 days cutting and binding wheat,........1 00 
2 men half a day drawing in do. to barn,.....75 
Threshing 25 bushels at 6 cts. per bushel,..1 56. 


Total expense,.. 

PRODUCE, 
Ist year, corn, as before,..... 
2d year, wheat, 


3d year, clover, do.... 


4th year, barley,.. 

$6 99) 5th year, clover,......... 

Ploughing and harrowing stubble,........1 25. 

i lb. turnep seed and sowing, 88 cents, har- 

rowing in do, 25 cts.......e06- Weiwiec! 88) 
cved 


1} loads manure and spreading same,. . 7 66) 


Produce in five years, . 
Deduct expense and rent 





' 10 loads manure to be spread on lay,. . 


$6 70) 


Go. Gt BB CBs. 803 


$40 


.» $195 


-. 85 


- $110 


. 6 $33 
anal sail 


1 


| Harvesting barley, $1, drawing in 75 cts... 75 
ceceed 20 


50 


50 
35 


15 


62 


99 
13 


August 30, 1834, 


PPMaenrcrcnerssecsscessacconnn 
or $30 83 per annum. % 
_L have omitted to charge for threshing 
pitting ruta baga, and to credit for tu; 
ruta baga tops, which may offset aga 
other. ‘I'wo bushels of gypsum shou 
charged, which is sown upon the two cl 
in the five year course, 

It may be well to remark, that potatoes are em 
braced with Indian corn, in the first year of each 
course; and that so far as the demand will wa; 
rant their culture, they are more profitable and 
less exhausting, than corn. ite 
| The above estimates are predicated upon m 
own practice for the last five years, and are 2: 
saccurate as my memorandums and memory wil} 
‘enable me to make them, except in regard to the 


corn and 
mnep and 
Inst each 
Id also be 
Overcrops 








\| it corresponds with average prices, 
}\| The propriety ofappropriating light loams an¢ 
| 


\cession of grain, grass and root crops, is appa. 


= || fords a demonstration of these truths. 


|price oflabor, which is perhaps too low, thous) 


; 


sands to convertible husbandry, that is to a syc. 
‘rent from several considerations. Such oj): 
jwill seldom give more than two good crops o{ 
grass, oF grain, in succession, without expensiy, 
|manuring or top dressing. Hence they are no} 
profitable for permanent grass or tillage, Bu 
junder good management, and a judicious rota. 
tion of crops, they may be made to improve in 
quality, and to excel in profit: because they can 
/be managed with half the expense in labor that 
is appropriated to stiff and adhesive soils under 
jtillage. The history of Norfolk husbandry, af- 
Flanders 
exhibits a yet more striking evidence of their cor- 
lrectness. These two districts, which are most); 
‘composed of sands and light loams, surpass «|| 
others in neat and profitable husbandry. In both, 
'a rotation of cropsis the basis of improremert, In 
both summer fallows are nearly abohshed; and on. 
ly resorted to to cleanse a foul soil. In Norfolk, 
is a general rule, never to take two white crop: 
(such as wheat, rye, barley or oats) in succes. 
| sion ;* while the Flemings are equally scrupu- 
‘lous in the observance of the maxim which en- 
| joins that no field shall lay more than ten days 
! without a crop.t A late traveler remarks, tha! 
| he saw ina large field, in Flanders grain harves'- 
i ed, and the stubb!« ploughed and sown with tur- 
} neps the sare day. a 
i i will subjoin a few observations on each of tir 
| crops embraced in my system of rotation. And 
1. Indian Corn. ‘This not only gives more 
|food to man, and to beast, than any other grain, 
but it gives more to the soil, in the form of m:- 





$8 12)) nure, where the stalks are fed in a well construc: 


7 


.3 00), 


66 


50 


-62 


..37 


ow 
25 


2 00 


$90 50) 


»23 


41 


75 


seeereeee 40 50 


» +093 


+++ $248 00) 
85) 


—aa | 


|| ted yard, as they ever should be. It is less ex- 
hausting than other grain; first, because of ''s 
broad and expansive system of leaves, whic! 
‘draw largely upon the atmosphere for food ; ant 
isecond, because, under my method of culture, 
lis cut before the leaves cease to perform this «!- 
! fice, and consequently before the grain depenis 
\|for its nutriment wholly upon the soil, Itis pe 
_culiarly adapted to a loose, warm soil. Althous 
‘a profitable drop, on such a soil, when well te 
and cleaned, it returns little or no profit from on: 
'thatis poor, wet or stiff, I make it the basis of my 
| course, It answers all the purposes of a “re 
| summer fallow, in cleaning the ground, and le 
| composing the sod. Although clay may req" 
|to be summer fallowed, for the further purpose” 
| pulverizing, a fallow crop, and that a hoed crop. 
f believe every reflecting man will admit, ail 
_swers every beneficial purpose on light . 
‘and sands. I spread my manure, and ploug . 
bout the first of May. I prefer this time, = 
‘the clover has then acquired a good growth, 
jand, turned under with the manure, affords a! 





: 40 oa excellent bed for the roots of the grain, with aim 
400 bushels ruta baga, at 124 cts.... ; ‘ 50 ud) 


ple room to range, and abundance of food 
nourish. 1 then, either with the roller or ona 
close the interstices between the furrows, ' a 
vent the escape of the gasses, and to ee on 
| manure from the ashaneing eee of the sv 
and winds, The decay of the roots soon " is 
the ground permeable to heat, light, air a" m 





*Young. 
tRadcliff’s Flemish Husbandry. 
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ie, wih ll contribute to promote vegetation 
>, whi contnbute to ge ° 
The Re then planted in hills, at the distance 
of 30 inches eech way. I pass a harrow, at the 
frst dressing, both ways, and with the hoe dolit- 
‘le more than destroy the weeds and _— At} 
the second and last dressing, I ploug shallow, | 
and earth or hill slightly, taking care not to dis- | 
rurb the roots, or to bring the manure to the sur- | 
face. Assoon as the grain is glazed, which has 
been invariably the first week in September with 
me, I cut the crop at the surface o the ground, 
with a hemp hook, laying four hills in the bun- | 
dle, bind above the ears immediately, take it off 
the field on sleds, and stook it near my barn— | 








it is enough for the present to observe, that they 
are furnished with different systems of roots, 
through which the plants are principally supplied 
with nourishment; that some of these search for 
food near the surface, and that others penetrate 
for it deep in the soil ; that some render the soil 
hard and compact —others loose and friable ;— 
that some plants exhaust the soil, while others 
fertilize it ; and that the object of a rotation is, 
to make such a selection from different classes, 
as shall produce the greatest profit to the cultiva- 
tor, without impoverishing his soil. How far the 
course I have adopted is calculated to attain this 


and husk it when convenient. By this course I || end, I leave for the public to determine, 


save labor, double the value of the fodder, and | 
le d in time for wheat. ‘The stooks | 
clear my groun 

will notinjure if put up wet, the ears keeping the 
stooks open to the air. The gypsum is sown be- 
fore the ground is 
alike. I think the clover lay increases the crop 
from 25 to 30 per cent. and tends to counteract 
the effects of drouth, 

2. Wheat. The requisites for a wheat crop, 
are a clear, mellow and rich tilth. If either of 
these are wanting, or the soil be very porous or 
sandy, rye should be substituted. If long ma- 
aure is applied directly to this crop, it introduces 
weeds an grass; and although the straw may 
be luxuriant, the grain is often light and shrivel- 
led. If suffered to ferment in the yard, the ma- 
nure loses nearly half its value in the process. 
But applied to corn and potatoes in the spring, 
it enriches these crops by its grosser and more vo- 
latile particles, loses its noxious seeds, undergoes | 
fermentation, and becomes by the preparation for 
the wheat crop, intimately mixed and incorpora- 
ted with the soil. I harrow down the crowns of 
the corn hills with a heavy harrow, plough, sow 
and harrow the seed by passing the harrow both 
ways. 

I think you have remarked, that wheat will not 
crow in old soils which do not contain lime. I 
do not doubt but calcareous matter is essential in 
a good wheat soil. In Europe, it is applied to 
a creat extent, in the form of lime, marl and 
chalk ; and | trust we shall soon become famil-| 
iar with the use of the two former. It cannot be 
too often mentioned that clay marls generally a- 
bound in sand districts, at no great depth, as if to | 
incite the research and industry of man; and that 








they constitute the best dressing for the soils} 


i 
which cover them. 


3. Turneps. These constitute an excellent pre-| 
paratory crop to barley, as they leave the ground | 


clean and mellow. But how is the crop to be 
consumed, it will be asked. If near a populous 
town or village, they will find a ready ale. 
not, they may be fed on the ground during all 
October, November, and part of December, to 
sheep and cattle. And, lastly, they may be bu- 
ried in pits, like the Swedish turnep, and fed in 
the spring, when stock are much in want of suc- 
culent food. All [raise are taken to market from 
the field. The best crops which I have ever 
seen, were taken upon wheat and rye stubbles, 
Sandy Joams are the best turnep soils, 

4. Barley grows best on sand loams; and on 
those is more productive and profitable than oats 
or rye ; and the demand for it is likely to increase 
with the multiplication of our breweries, It is re- 
commended to roll the crop when three or four 
inches high. (The operation induces the plants 
to throw up additional shoots, and facilitates the 
growth of the young grasses, 

5. Clover. Upon this head [ have nothing to 
Say, except to reiterate your recommendation 
trom Anderson, that when made into hay, clover 
should not be spread from the swath, and but 
slightly from the cock. It is worth 30 per cent. 
more, when dried in swath and sinall cocks, than 
when spread to an intense sun. If intended to 
stand more than one year, [ sow orchard, tall 
oat, or timothy grass seed with clover. I prefer 
the two former on account of their early maturity 
tor the scythe, 

6. Ruta Baga. The value of this plant has 
a been subjected to so full a discussion, that 
I will barely remark, that I have grown it five 


loughed. All other things | on the 3d ult. which was as fair, sound and plea-| 


l 


] 


' 


| 
\ 
i 


\ ing, governing an 


years,and am confirmed in the utility of its culture. | 


J. BUEL. 


| Hearn Appie.—Mr. Paine Wingate, of Hal- 
‘lowell, presented us with an apple of this kind 








| sant, as if just taken from the tree, This apple 
| is of a large size and has a pleasant, sweet flavor, 
,and Mr. Wingate says is superior as a baking 
apple, and for making apple sauce, or jelly. He 
» so considers it a valuable variety to cultivate 
for hogs, not only because the tree is a good bear- 
er, and swine like the taste of them, but because 
they will also keep so long and so well. The 
'fruit originated in New Hampshire. We have 
‘not a great many kinds of sweet apples which 
| will keep so late, and these on that account are 
‘a valuable variety. Mr, Wingate will furnish 
grafts or buds, for setting or innoculating, to any 


| who apply.—Maine Farier. 





Suoe Brackine.—Perhaps the best in the 


|, world is Elder Berries. Mash the berries with 
‘your hand in a large kettle of water; set them 
In the shade a few days, until they ferment: 
‘then boiling it a half day, filling it up with wa- 


ter. After it is cool, strain and wring them thro’ 
_a course cloth and then boil it down to the thick- 
ness of molasses. Put a small quantity with a 
feather on the brush ; rub the shoe till there is a 
fine gloss. The sam» will make good writing 
ink. 





Circular. 
| To the Trustees of Common Schools in Mon- 
roe co. and to Teachers generally : 
| The Principal of the Rochester Seminary, 
and the gentleman associated with him, have 
made arrangements to impart a_ systematical 
course of instruction .o those who wish to quali- 

fy themselves for Instiuctors inthe best order of 
‘common schools. Besides the general cturse of 
‘instruction adapted to those who are to educate 
‘others, teachers wi!l form a separate class, and 


jlectures, conversations, demonstrations, and ap- 
propriate exerci-es wil! be employed, to impart 
| practical sac eae of the best methods of class- 
instructing schools. The se- 
| lection of books, and the mode of supplying their 
defects, are important considerations, which will 
|| receive attention. 
| Thisclass will be formed at the commence- 
‘ment of the term, Sept. Sih, and at the close of 
ithe first quarter be examined and receive testi 
‘monials 0 their qualifications. 
The tuition for ail qualified to receive testimo- 
‘nials will be $7. ‘lrustees of school districts 
‘wishing to procure well qua'ified instructors,may 
‘receive aid trom the Principal by furnishing him 
with a statement of the condition of their schools. 
GILBERT MORGAN, Principal. 
Rochester, Aug. 18, 1834. 


The undersigned have great confidence in the 
ilearning and zeal of the gentlemen pledged to 
‘the above enterprise. We believe the project 
| worthy of a thospugh trial, and would therefore 
invite all the districts in our county not well sup- 
plied, and young gentlemen and ladies who wish 
to qualify themselves for instructors, to secure 
the advantages now offered. 

W W. REID, 

E. B. STRONG, 

VINCENT MATHEWS, 

ASHLEY SAMSON, 

0. HASTINGS, 

M. CHAPIN, 








Without investigating the physiology of plants, || 
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PRICES CURRENT. 
Aug. 30, Aug 25. 












































ARTICLES. PER ROCHESTER. NEW-YORK. 
Ashes—Pot... .{1001bs. 8 A. '$0,00 a 4,00 
A AR 3,50.... | 0,00 « 4,40 
Beeswax,yellow| Ib. | 0,16a 0,18) 21 @ 22 
;Candles, mould|...... 0,10a0,11; 13.434 
dipped.|...... 0,09a0,10; Illa 12 
'Cloverseed.....|...... ey 6 .a.64 
| Flax, American.|......).....es0e 7$..a.00) 
Flax seed, clean) tierce | 9,00a10,00) 00,00 a0,00 
Flour, Western.) barrel} 4,50...... 5,56a 5,62 
Grain, Wheat../ bushel) 0,85a0,87}} 0,00 a0,00 
Rye. ...f. 0.0. 0,62...... 63.a..65 
Oate. ss). 0.2%. 0,25.a..27) 40.a..00 

COR. velo vccce O44... 000 69.a..70 
Barley..|...... 0,00.a,.00) 00.a..00 

| Hemp,Americ’n} ton |.........- 100 a@ 125 
| Eiops, let sort .| Ib, |. ...ecece. 15.a..17 
Plaster Paris...| ton | 6,00 40,00) 2,00 42,25 
Beef, Mess....| barrel} 0,00410,00) 9,12 29,75 
Prime....]...0.- 0,00 48,00) 5,75 46,00 

Pork, Mess....}]...... 14,0041 5,00) 13,25a14,00 
—— Prime....}......}...06. 11,00) 9,00a10,00 
in the hog.|100lbs.| 4,00....../.... +... 
BONO Bee covenclsteacls 7,50 a 8,00) 6,50 a 6,75 
Hay.......... | ton 7,00 a 0,00) 9,00a11,20 
Apples........ bushel 50.a,100'.......... 
———- —— ——————— 








Seed Wheat. 

5 subscriber having taken great pains to 
procure the most approved varieties of 

W heat, and having been very particular to have 

his fields cleared of foul seed by weeding, and by 

means of a seed screen will separate all the light 

or imperfect grain, leaving only the full grown 

and perfect berry. warranted entirely free from 

smut, offers to the farming public about 1000 

bushels of his own raising, consisting of the fol- 

lowing varieties, viz: 

Indiana, white berry, 

White Flint, do. do. 

Mud, do. do. aspecies of White Flint, 

thrashes easy and endures the winterremarkably. 

Beaver Dam, red berry, does well on light land. 

White bearded, do. succeeds well sown late, af- 
ter corn. 

The subscriber will furnish the above kinds, 
delivered at any Port on Lake Ontario, or at any 
place on the canal, ascording to order, (bags or 
barrels furnished if reqnested,) subject to cost 
and charges. 

N.B. Any other kinds of Wheat produced in 
this country, will be furnished if requested. 

G. H. HOLDEN. 
Charlotte, Aug. 20, 1834. aug 22 





ELECTION NOTICE. 
Steriff’s Office, Rochester, August 14, 1834, 


GENERAL Election is to be held in the coun- 

ty of Monroe on the 3d, 4th, and 5th days ot 

November next, at which will be chosen the officers 

mentioned in the notice from the Secratary of State, 
of which a copy is annexed. 

E. M. PARSONS, Sheritf 

of the county of Monroe 

Srare or New-York, Secrerary’s OFeice, } 

Albany, Aug. 1, 1834. 4 

Sirn—lI hereby give notice%that at the next Gen- 
eral Election, which is ts be held on the 3d, 4th and 
5th days of November next, a Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor are to be elected: 

Notice ts also given that two Senators are to be 
chosen in the Eighth Senate District, one in place 
of Trumbull Cary, whose term of service will ex- 

ire on the last dey of December next, and the othe: 
in the place of John Birdsall, resigned, whose term 
of service will expire on the last day of December, 


1835. 
JOHN A. DIX, 
Secretary of State 
To the Sheriff of the county of Monroe. 

N. B.—The Inspectors of Election in the severa 
towns in your county will give notice of the election 
of a Representative to Congress from the Twenty- 
eighth Congressional] District; also for the choice 
of” Members of Assembly, and for filling any vacan- 
ries in County offices that may exist. 

7” All public newspapers in this county wil! 


— 











; ublish the above, and send their bills to the Sherifi 
the county. ta aug 16. 
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Youth and Age. 
BY SOUTHEY. 


_ With cheerful step the traveler 
Pursues his early way, | 
When first the dimly dawning east 
Reveals the rising day. 


[le bounds along his craggy road, 
He hastens up the hight, 

And all he sees and all he hears 
Adininisters delight. 


And if the mist, retiring slow, 
Roll round its wavy white, __ 
He thinks the morning vapors hide 
Some beauty from his sight. 


But when behind the western clouds 
Departs the fading day, 

How wearily the traveler 
Pursues his evening way! 


Sorely along the craggy road 
His painful footsteps creep , 

And slow, with many a feeble pause, 
He labors up the steep. 


And if the mists of night close round 
They fill his soul with fear, 

He dreads some unscen precipice, 
Some hidden danger near. 


So cheerfully does youth begin, 
Life’s pleasant morning stage ; 

Alas! the evening traveler feels 
The fears of weary age. 


From Dr. Percival’s Moral and Literary Disserta- 
tions. 


The Advantages of a Taste for 
THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE. 

That sensibility to beauty, which, when culti- 

vated and improved, we term taste, is universal- 


E GENESEE FARMER 


getable world. But the pleasure resulting from But the taste for na 
admiration is transient; and to cultivate taste to higher purposes th 
without regard to its influence on the passions and || enumerated ; and, the cultivation of it Not only 
affections, “is to rear a tree forits blossoms which || refines and Lumanizes, but dignifies and val 
is capable of yielding the richest and most valua- | the affections. It elevates them to the theca 
ble fruit.” Physical and moral beauty bear so | tion and love of that Being who is the Author 
intimate a relation to each other, that they may | all that is fair, sublime, and good in the ceed of 
be considered as different gradations in the scale | Scepticism and irreligion are hardly com win: 
of excellence ; and the knuwledge and relish of | with the sensibility of heart which arises vp 
the former should be deemed only a step to the | just and lively relish of the wisdom harmo: 1 
nobler and more permanent enjoyments of the | and order subsisting in the world around ys. ped 
latter. ||emotions of piety must spring UP spontaneously 
Whoever has visited the Leasowes, in War-) !n the bosom that is in unison with all animated 
wickshire, must have felt the force and propriety | nature. Actuated by this divine inspiration inne 
of an inscription which ineets the cye at an en-| finds a fane in every grove; and, glowing with 
trance into these delightful grounds :— \devout fervor, he joins his song to the univers, 
Almighty in 


|| chorus, or muses the praise of the 

| more expressive silence. Thus they 

i“*Whom nature’s works can charm, with Go 
himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, day by day, 


With his conceptions ; act upon his plan 
And form to his the relish of hele souls. 


August 30, 183 1. 


tural beauty is subsery; 
! ervient 
an those which have oo 


} 


“‘ Would you, then, taste the tranquil scene ? 
Be sure your bosom be serene ; 


Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, | 


Devoid of ali that poisons life ; 


And much it ’vails you, in this place rF 
To graft the love of numan race.” 
Now, such scenes contribute powerfully to in- || 
spire that serenity which is necessary to enjoy || 
and heighten their beauties. By a sweet conta- | Tue Brack MAnGRove or THE Wes; 
gion the soul catches the harmony which she || Inpies.—'T he black mangrove, which js 
contemplates ; and the frame within assimilates || called by botanists Rhizophora Mangle, i: 
itself to that which is without. For , ‘lone of the most singular productions of the 
se ; | . . , 
Pray food can forbear to smile with nature? | vegetable kingdom, in a mechanical point 
» g passions in the bosom roll lof view. inasmac! it : 
While every gale is peace, and every grove ’ 1 as Ww seems designed 
Is melody 7” | by Providence, both as a barrier against the 
[n this state of composure we become suscepti- | inroads of the sea, and as a breeding cage 
ble of virtuous impressions from almost every | for innumerable shell-fish, particularly the 
surrounding ert an equal and extensive be- |mangrove oyster, described in a recent 














nevolence is called forth into exertion; and hav-) number of “ The Athenewum.” In this in 
Co . +4 . ; il . . ' 
ing felt a common interest in the gratifications of stance, nature herself forms props for sup- 


\inferior beings, we shall be no longer indiflerent 
° s * > r . . sd . 

ito their sufferings, or become wantonly instru- porting the branches ; for the large bough 
of the trees send out, in many places, sof! 


|mental in producing them. 
[t seems to be the intention of Providence that !@X threads or strings, which grow rapidly. 


the lower order of animals should be subservient, 42d, hanging down, soon reach the mud. 





iy diffused through the human species ; and it 1s 


ito the comfort, convenience, and sustenance of; Where they immediately divide, or split in 
jman, : 


Tot aniieen ik teamniaiatheandhiain: Weaiee But his rightof dominion extends no fur-| to roots ; and, when these acquire sufficient 
ostuin » wilt pe ‘reer ther; and if this right be exercised with mild-| strength, they nourish the shoots or strincs 
being out of our power, are not hable to varia-/| oun : "a . er “tae ; es y . 5 S strings, 
= ’ ness, humanity, and justice, the subjects of his) whic] antly ; ri ca 
tion, from accident, caprice, or fashion, The ver- | power will ion” sim Sine benefitted than himeclf which, constantly acquiring, by this means 
, lia * , - *" ’ ws teu: > ‘ ol! . ° . 3 sé : . : ; Ss Z 2 »Ss i i ‘ cS 
dant lawn, te — grow oa eee zated land \for various species of living creatures are annu || pe mrmneee = ae a trunks that 
3° > » ul 28S seg i *starry F - : : ‘ s , < . q ’ y *1) 
scape, the boundless ocean, and the s arry firma-}| aily multiplied by hu:nan art, improved in their) PFOP ane. upport the branches from whieh 
ment, are contemplated with pleasure by every at- : they originally protruded. The numerous 


Med , hs ae vee || perceptive powers by human culture, and plenti- a 
tentive beho'der. But the emotions of differ nti fully fed by human industry The salation, theege- props make the groves of this tree very en- 


‘tate o ] ' , cand ite 7 . ie ° . 
sp tators, a oe - , oo ch idely} fore, is reciprocal between such animals and man ; | ‘angled,and by detaining the mud and other 
in degree ; and to relish with sull dengat, the en-) and he may supply his own wants by the ase of | Substances brought down by floods, they in 


chanting scenes of nature, the mind must be un- their 1: . . . . ; 
~ veir labor, the produce of their bedies, and even | , S ‘ ¢ » se 
corrupted by avarice, sensuality, or ambition ; : : ven |/time cause the land to gain upon the sea. 


quick in her sensibilities ; elevated in her senti-}| 
ments; and devout in her affections. He who} 
possesses such exalted powers of perception and 
enjoyment, may almost say with the poet— 
‘“T care not, Fortune, what you me depry ; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening 

face ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 


| 


the sacrifice of their lives ; whilst he co-operates 
with all-gracious heaven in promoting happiness, 


ithe greatend of existence. 


But though it be true that partial evil, with re- 
spect to different orders of sensitive beings, may 
be universal good, and that it is a wise and bene- 
volent institution of nature, to make destruction 
itself, within certain limitations, the cause of an 
increase of life and enjoyment; yet a generous 


as ismenutioned by Brown in his Jamaica. 


| Adversily.—The greatest object in the 
universe,saysa certain philcsopher,is a good 
man struggling with adversity ; yet there 
‘is still a greater, whichis the good man that 
comes to relieve it. 
Time is so precious an article, that 


\} 


person will extend his compassionate regards to Providence gives it to us in the smallest 





The woods and lawns, by living streams, at eve : 
L.et health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave : 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me be- 

reave |” 

Perhaps such ardent enthusiasm may not be com- 
patible with the necessary toils and active offices 
which Providence has assigned to the generality 
of men. But there are none to whom some por- 
tion of it may not prove advantageous; andif it 
were cherished by each individual in that decree 
which is consistent with the indispensable duties 
of his station, the felicity of human life would be 
considerably augmented. From this source the 
refined and vivid pleasures of the imagination are 
almost entirely derived; and the elegant arts 
owe their choicest beauties to a taste for the con- 
templation of nature. Painting and sculpture 
are express imitations of visible objects ; and 
where would be the charms of poetry, if divested 
of the imagery and embellishinents which she 
borrows fromruralscenes? Painters, statuarics, 
and poets therefore, are always ambitious to ac- 
knowledge themselves the pupils of nature ; and, 
as their skill increases, they grow more and more 


every individual that suffers for his sake; and| possible portions, never yielding us two 
whilst he sighs || moments at once, but always taking awa) 
| one when the other is bestowed. 
' || Good Manners—is the art of contribut- 
jhe will naturally be solicitous to mitigate pain,) ing to the enjoyment of those with whom 
ae eee and degree, by the gentlest mode , we have intercourse by putting themat ease 
I am inclined to believe, however, that. this = "heed oi them to be pleased (not with 
sense of humanity would soon be obliterated and you pat) With thomesives: a, 
we ‘| Jil Manners—are the indications ©! 


that the heart would crow callous to ever . 
> = >, S ° . “ 
: oft | pride, ill nature, and. want of sense.— 


impression, were it not for the benignant influ- . “ill 
ence of the smiling face of nature. The Count Without one of these defects no oor he 
merely from 


de Lauzun, when imprisoned by Louis XIV, in offead against good manners, 
the Castle of Pignerol, amused himself, during a| Want of being accustomed to what is ¢a 
long period of time, with catching flies, and deli-|, ed genteel society 

vering them to be devoured by a rapacious spider. | $ 
Such an entertainment was equally singular and | 


cruel, and inconsistent, I believe, with his former distinguish himself than by the fashion an 


character and subsequent tura of mind. But his erials of his dress, is a despicable 

; - Buthis || ma - icable crea- 

cell had no window, and received only a glim-| — yh nee rope 
g 


mering light from an aperture in the roof |\ture, and unites the silliness of the goo** 


+ } In|: : 
less unfavorble circumstances, may we not pre- | with the pride of the peacock. 
sume that instead of sporting 2 


with misery, he | 
ae have released the agonized flies, mn bid | 
them | 


** Even for the kid, or lamb, that pours its life 
Beneath the bloody knife.” 





Dress.—He who has no other way t 


Be sensible to your own value, estimate 





delighted with every view of the animal and ve-} 





enjoy that freedom of which I 
bereaved ! 


1¢ himself wag ||the worth of others; and war not with 
those who are far above thee in fortun®. 





